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INTRODUCTION 


This paper presents statistics on detected and 
reported juvenile delinquency in Ontario. Data cover the years 
UES Wry skool "pS. Ms 

The Juvenile Delinquents Act (Revised Statutes of 
Canada 1970, Chapter J-3) defines a juvenile delinquent as: 

"any child who violates any provision of the 

Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial 

statute, or of any by-law or ordinance of any 

municipality, or who is guilty of sexual 

immorality or any similar form of vice, or who 

1s liable by reason Oi vany Otlier ace to De 

committed to an industrial school or juvenile 

reformatory under any federal or provincial 

Statute, 

In Ontario, the act applies to children from seven through 15 
years of age. 

Juvenile delinquents are potentially a prime target for 
preventive educational programs on drugs, including alcohol. 
Studies have consistently shown a statistical association between 
delinquency and drug use. Moreover, the widely held belief that 
the relationship between delinquency and drug use is spurious, 
that is, that it is produced by factors antecedent to and causally 
related to both, has recently been questioned. And, as Clayton 


points out: 


m ... the implications of the finding thaceene 

delinquency - drug use relationship may be 

causal instead of spurious extend far beyond 

the empirical finding. Assume that the selation= 

ship.,,.at, least among, }normal' adolescents, is 

causal. With such an assumption, it may be 

possible to devise efficacious early detection 

and drug education/prevention programs that fall 

muchicloser, to. the pramary sthan, the secondary 

and tertiary end of the prevention continuum.''* 

Rowtine ly, collected ‘statistics provide: little 
opportunity to explore the relationship between drug use and 
crime anone jUVentites wexceptuwhere Juveniles are apprehended for 
drug and alcohol-related offences. 

A study by the Ontario Ministry of Correctional 
Services’ sheds some light on the relationship. The study 
examined 2495persistent make recidivasts in their early 20s, 
Haye arer ore cil INGDLOVMINCI aL COLrect tonal mcentrtes..s Or 200 amter= 
viewees who gave reasons for taking part in illegal activities 
when they were juveniles, 54.5% mentioned the influence of drugs/ 


alcohol and 34.4% mentioned money for drugs/alcohol. The influence 


& 
“Richard R. Clayton, ''The delinquency and drug use relationship 
among adolescents: Avcritivcdl review,” in Dan’J. “Vettieri *and 
Jacqueline. P. Ludtord (Eds .). Drug -abuse and. the American 
Adolescent, National Institute on Drug Abuse Research Monograph 
38: Washinoeton, i). GC. UlS. Government PrintmeeOrfice, 1981. 
ap 
MarianiL. Polonoskiy, Chromicayouncrortenders, Projeet 174. 
Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services, Planning and 
Research Branch, November, 1980. 


of drugs/alcohol was the second most frequently mentioned reason 
for involvement in illicit activities as a juvenile -- the most 
frequently mentioned was thrills/excitement/something to do 
(64.1%). 

The study concluded that the single most important 
reason for young adult recidivists' involvement in crime was 
drug and alcohol use. The author added: 

"Yet, while they had an increasingly great need 

for drug/alcohol treatment, they had a decreas- 

ing enthusiasm for entering programmes related 

to it in the institutions. This programme was 

sought by these recidivists more while they 

were younger offenders and they did not tend to 

CONGANUE 2t.in their Later years. /Verhaps a 

more comprehensive, long-term treatment programme, 

initiated early in the chronic offender‘s career and 

maintained in subsequent incarcerations should be 
encouraged. Such a programme must undoubtedly 

have an impact on the rate of recidivism of these 

enronic oftenders ." 

Most of the young adult recidivists in the Correctional 
Services Ministry's study began. their criminal careers as 
juveniles. Of 185 interviewees, 161 (87.0%) reported that they 
committed their first minor offence before the age of 16, and of 
159 interviewees, 77 (48.4%) reported that they committed their 
bitete serious Oftence as a juvenile.’ Of 207, 1355 (65.27) were 


first in court before they were 16; of 209, 100 (47.8%) were 


first on probation as juveniles; and 91 of 209 (43.5%) had been 
to trainingeschoois 

Although there is clearly a need to explore further 
the relationship between drug and alcohol use and) erimen ela ty 
among juveniles, young people in trouble with the law would seem 
to be an obvious target, in themselves, for educational programs 
on substance use and abuse. Research and the development of 
programs designed for this population should mee assist in 
developing effective programs for the "at risk" segments of the 
school population -- those who have already encountered problems 
with the»authorities (in Ontario, more than 65,000 a year includ- 
ing repeaters, as we shall see later), and those: whose behaviors, 
including drug use, arert Key ero result in increasing confronta- 
tations wach) tie 7 ustacersys ten. 

The questions arise: How many such juveniles are 
there? Where can they be found? How long will they be there? 
Where will they go next? The tables that follow are presented 
with the aim of finding answers to these questions, to the extent 
they are answerable by available statistics. 

Such an approach is limited. Statistics are based 
only on recorded information. Important variables may not be 
recorded. Reports may be inaccurate or incomplete. Different 
patterns in different areas may be obscured in the calculation 
of province-wide averages. But statistics should provide a broad 
picture of the operation of the juvenile justice system and 


point .to the best placessfor educational interventions... 


CHAPTER’ Ls 


POLICE STATISTICS 
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TABLE 1 


Number of Juveniles Apprehended by the Police by Type of Offence, 1978-81. 


NUMBER OF JUVENILES APPREHENDED 


Homicide, attempted murder 2 6 
Sexual offences 382 447 
Assaults (not indecent) 4 ; 3,303 Solis 
Robbery 369 311 


TOTAL CRIMES OF VIOLENCE . 5 4,056 4,077 


MOST SERIOUS OFFENCE? 


Break and enter ; 8,342 7,620 
Motor vehicle theft ; 5 2,178 1,798 
Theft over $200 1,106 1,303 
Shoplifting (under $200) ; i 12,046 14,224 
Other theft under $200 4 > 8,189 8,162 
Have stolen goods ; ; 1,642 1,759 
Frauds 689 673 


TOTAL PROPERTY CRIMES ’ 9 34,192 35/039 


Offensive weapons 835 
Arson 578 
Disturb the peace . A 2,469 
Trespass at night 720 
Wilful damage fanivate) ; 5 5 357 
Wilful damage (public) ; 5 1,718 
Other Criminal Code ; 5 2,606 


TOTAL OTHER CRIMES > > 14,283 


TOTAL CRIMINAL CODE 


Cannabis possession 
Cannabis trafficking 
Cannabis - other? 
Heroin 

Cocaine 

Other NCA drugs4 
Food and Drugs Act? 


TOTAL DRUG STATUTES 


6 
Juvenile Delinquents Act 
Other federal statutes 


Liquor statutes’ 4 3,308 Salli 
Other provincial statutes 5 6,871 6,360 


TOTAL PROVINCIAL STATUTES 


ONTARIO GRAND TOTALS 


Source. Statistics Canada, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Crime and Traffic Enforcement 
Statistics, 1978-80. 1981 data, provided by the Centre's Law Enforcement program, are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 


= ule ae 
TABLE 2 


Number of Juveniles Charged by the Police by Type of Offence, 1978-81 


1 NUMBER OF JUVENILES CHARGED? 
MOST SERIOUS OFFENCE : 
1979 1980 1981 


Homicide, attempted murder : 5 
Sexual offences 142 
Assaults (not indecent) 85) 
Robbery 229 


TOTAL CRIMES OF VIOLENCE Vicar 


Break and enter 4,803 
Motor vehicle theft 1,196 
Theft over $200 786 
Shoplifting (under $200) 3,148 
Other theft under $200 2,795 
Have stolen goods 914 
Frauds 290 


TOTAL PROPERTY CRIMES Isiscky4 


Offensive weapons 
Arson 

Disturb the peace 
Trespass at night 
Wilful damage (private) 
Wilful damage (public) 
Other Criminal Code 


TOTAL OTHER CRIMES 


Cannabis possession 
Cannabis trafficking 
Cannabis - other 
Heroin 

Cocaine 4 
Other NCA drugs 

Food and Drugs Act? 


TOTAL DRUG STATUTES 


Juvenile Delinquents Act& 
Other federal statutes 


Liquor statutes/ 1,736 1,438 1,363 rs23e 
Other provincial statutes 345 394 380 448 


- TOTAL PROVINCIAL STATUTES 1,832 1,743 1,681 


ONTARIO GRAND TOTAL® 20,845 20,003 21,200 20,396 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Crime and Traffic Enforcement 
Statistics, 1978. Data for 1979-81 provided by the Centre's Law Enforcement program. 1981 data 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of Apprehended Juveniles Charged by Type of Office, 1978-81 


PERCENTAGE OF APPREHENDED JUVENILES CHARGED : 


1978 1980 1981 


MOST SERIOUS OFFENCE / 


Homicide, attempted murder 8353 24 
Sexual offences 31.8 
Assaults (not indecent) 2507 
Robbery 73.6 
TOTAL CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 30.1 
Break and enter -0 a's) 63.0 
Motor vehicle theft a) A) 66.5 
Theft over $200 3.8 8 60.3 
Shoplifting (under $200) 4 as) 2eml 
Other theft under $200 Ss a5 34.2 
Have stolen goods -6 -6 52.0 
Frauds ol -6 43.1 
TOTAL PROPERTY CRIMES Re) 8 39.2 
Offensive weapons 4, 3a 
Arson Be 16.3 
Disturb the peace 4, 3.1 
Trespass at night 4, Sas 
Wilful damage (private) 19. 17.8 
Wilful damage (public) Pile 24.3 
Other Criminal Code 26. 25a 
TOTAL OTHER CRIMES 19. Wwe 
TOTAL CRIMINAL CODE 33.9 32.9 3553 32.8 


Cannabis possession 
Cannabis trafficking 
Cannabis - other 2 
Heroin 

Cocaine 

Other NCA drugs 4 5 
Food and Drugs Act 


TOTAL DRUG STATUTES 


Juvenile Delinquents ere 
Other federal statutes 


Liquor statutes” 
Other provincial statutes 


TOTAL PROVINCIAL STATUTES 17.9 18.0 18.3 18.3 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, Crime and Traffic Enforcement 


Statistics, 1978. Data for 1979-81 provided by the Centre's Law Enforcement program. 1981 data are 
preliminary and subject to revision, 


* Percentage calculated on base figure of less than 50. 
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FOOTNOTES TO TABLES 1-3 


The breakdown of offences follows that used in Statistics 
Canada's annual Crime and Traffic Enforcement Statistics 
bulletin, although some categories have been combined. 

When a juvenile is apprehended for more than one offence 

in connection with a single incident, he. is recorded as 
having been apprehended only once -- for the most serious 
offence. i.lhe most.serious, offence is. the-one carrying. the 
maximum penalty allowed by law or, if the penalties are 
the same, the one considered the most serious by the police 
OP tthat appeals, Lirst in the orfence efassit ication. 


A juvenile is counted once each time he is apprehended in 
econnectaonswith. a separate illegal incident... This is not 
an unduplicated count of individuals apprehended during 
the year. 


Includes importation and cultivation. 


For ag compiétepdastyok drugs, covered «by, the Narcotic Control 
Aci, See Revised otatutes Of Canadaelo/y U0, Chapter No ks 


For a complete list of controlled and restricted drugs 
covered by the Food and Drugs Act, see Revised Statutes of 
Canada 1970, Chapter F-27. 


Includes juveniles apprehended for contributing to juvenile 
delinquency only. 


Includes offences under the Liquor Control Act (Revised 
Statutes of Ontario 1980, Chapter 243) and the Liquor 


Licence Act (Chapter 244). 


Excludes all traffic offences. 


In 1974, Statistics, Canada began.to.collect,data,.on the number 


of apprehended juveniles who were dealt with informally by 
the police instead of being formally charged. Beginning in 
1978, the category was changed from "juveniles informal" to 
"juveniles not charged." Although data on juveniles charged 
and not charged are still collected (and are presented here), 
since 1979 these data have not been reported. Because of 
varying police charging practices across the country, the 
number of juveniles apprehended is now reported in a single 
catesory,;, "juvenile offenders.” 


For the number of juveniles apprehended, see Table 1; for 
the numbero£.juveniles.charged, see Table 2. 


Percentage calculated on base figure of less than 50. 


DISCUSSION 


Apprehension 

Between 1978 and 1981, police in Ontario had an 
average of 66,373 encounters a year with suspected juvenile 
offenders. Some juvenile suspects were apprehended more than 
once in a‘year; they were counted each itime they. were 
apprehended in a separate illegal incident. 

The number of police encounters with juveniles has 
remained remarkably steady from year to year. The biggest 
fluctuation was a rise of 2.2% betweens1980 and’ 19384) but 
there were 740 fewer encounters in 1981 than in 1978. 

Table 1 shows the most serious offence* alleged 
in~-an-avVeLale-.0iels, 55:0) ENCOUNTETS. a Vear. — -.car=tO- year 
fluctuations, ranged from +16.2% to 320267, butothe 901° figure 
of 1,2245was only 139higher thanthe U97scpicure’s 

Violations of provincial liquor statutes were the 
most serious offences alleged in ‘an’ average of 3, 310"encounters 
a year. (Fluctuations ranged from ’-5.0% to 2:53 2watin 981% 
figure down Zss trom that eotelo7 es 

Drug-related offences were the most serious offences 
alleged in 1.8% ofall police encounters with juveniles in 
1978, 2.1% in ~l9O7OeI235% an 1950 “ange hes Vein ISPs thomealcoho! - 
related” offences therfigures were 1.2 inl 978 pes a07mam 1979, 


49 oIne LIS) and 4.9% in 1981, 


* 
See TOOtTNOte = pace “On 


® 


The most common offence for which juveniles were 
apprehended was shoplifting (under $200). Shoplifting and other 
theft under $200 were the most serious offences recorded in 
20, 204s policesencounters swith, juveniles.in.1978, ;30,0%-.of ail 
encounters. auinelo/79 the figure. was. 20.270 (30.6%);. 1980, 

JUS coon ol On) 2 vands LOS), 62255865(33.: 63). 

The second most frequent offence recorded was break 
and enter. This was the most serious offence alleged in an 
average of 7,962 police encounters with juveniles a year, 
representing between 11.4% and 12.8% of all encounters. 

Wilful damage to public and private property, usually 
called vandalism, was the third most frequent offence (except 
in 1978, when it was fourth). An average of 7,097 encounters 
a year involved wilful damage as the most serious offence. 

This represented, between 10,4%.andyl1:0%5.0f -all..encounters .in 
each year. 

Violations of provincial statutes other than liquor 
statutes and excluding traffic statutes were the fourth most 
frequent offences Coe in 1978, when they were third). 
Offences in this category include trespassing (Trespass to 
Property Act), curfew violation (Child Welfare Act), truancy 
(Education Act),,etc:. Invan average fofta6,811.police, encounters 
with juveniles a year, such provincial statute violations were 
the most serious offences alleged. This was between 8.9% and 


12.0% of all encounters in each year. 


The next most frequent offence was assault (other 
than indecent assault, which is considered to be a sexual 
offence). Assault was the most serious offence recorded in 
an average of 3,170 encounters, aj year, Of Detweel, 4,4 484and Oo. 1.6 
Of all police: encounters With Juvendlecwinecacia, car, 

Of the more than 65,000 police encounters with 
juveniles each year, the number of repeat encounters with the 
same individuals is unknown for the province as a whole. The 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Youth Bureau, however, does provide 
these “data. The Youth iBureausreporteda tnat our Ofeco, 140 
contacts With juveniles Suspected ot orpences in 1978, 25 .96% 
were repeat contacts with juveniles who had been apprehended on 
one Or more previous OCCasionowduring they yeah. | ll 197.0, 

23.45% 01 20,470 Contacts were repeats, 1950, 26.445 Of 2asl4 53 
and) an ee eo ee ok haa Oo 

It one-quarter of wpolice contacts were repeatsconcacts 
provineée-wide, 1t would wean that 66,3575 contacts a year (the 
average number between 1978 and 1981) would involve 49,780 
different juveniles.’° Of course, recidivism rates may vary 
widely in’ different’ parts of the province and a> projection vased 
on data from Toronto can provide only a rough estimate of the 


Situation province wide’. 


Charging 
In Some parts of thevcountry, Chemdecision about 


whether to charge a juvenile lies with an authority other than 


Ene polree. Where 1t 15° a POllce responsibil@ty, it may fal 
to” a supervisor rather than to the arresting officer. ~ No 
matter how the decision is made, police encounters with 
suspected juvenile offenders do not necessarily lead to the 
laying of charges. 

An average of 66,373 yearly encounters with juveniles 
Suspected Oo Oi1rences ‘Ted to Charges ‘being’ Tard “in "air “average 
or only 20,611 ‘cases. “The percentage of "police encounters 
Yesulcing*in-charges ‘in each year was. UO7So, ole 00, boro ore 3; 
HOU oz oes Lol, SUL0%, 

Table 2 shows the number of juveniles charged and 
favie 5 the percentage of apprehended Juveniles charged in 
each most serious offence category. 

An average of 499 suspected offenders were charged 
with cannabis possession a year, or 41.8% of the average 1,195 
apprehended, while an average 61 of 78 juveniles accused of 
trafficking in cannabis (78.2%) were charged. Between 41.0% 
and 46.8% of police encounters with juveniles suspected of drug 
offences. resulted in charges in each year. 

Violations of provincial liquor statutes resulted 
in an average of 1,443 charges out of an average of 3,310 
eneounters a year. In 1978, 49.6% of juveniles apprehended for 
alcohol-related offences were charged; this decreased steadily 
fono7.9% in 1981, Along with an apparent trend to lay charges 


less often when the most serious offence was alcohol-related, 


there may be an opposite, weaker trend to lay charges more 
frequently in cases of cannabis possession (1978, 39.9% 
charged¢, 197.9,. 38.1%; 1980, 43.4%; 1981, 45.0%). 

The percentage of apprehended juveniles charged 
varied widely according to offence category. So, shoplifting 
and other theft under $200 accounted for an average of 31.3% 
of police encounters and 26.5% of juveniles charged, while 
break and enter, which accounted for an average of only 12.0% 
of police encounters, accounted for 24.8% of juveniles charged. 
Together, these offence categories accounted for more than half 
of the juveniles charged. Year-to-year fluctuations within 
each category were small. Between 20.4% and 22.4% of those 
apprehended for shoplifting (under $200) were charged; from 32.5% 
to 34.3% of those apprehended for other theft under $200 were 
charged; and 62.5% to 66.4% of those apprehended for break and 
enter were charged. 

The percentage of apprehended juveniles charged was 
el at rae Te high for other property crimes: motor vehicle theft, 
from 66.3% to 68.1%; theft over $200, 60.3% to 63.8%; have 
Stolen -o0ds, 02.0%) C0005 025 frauds 55.02.10) 40,1 5.8 Bor 
robbery, classified as a crime of Violence, the rate varied 
between 73.6% and 82.9%, while for assaults the range was 24.7% 
too. 65, 

Some offences had very low charging rates. An 
average of 2,545 juveniles were apprehended for disturbing the 
peace each year, but only an average of 100 (3.9%) were charged. 


Similarly, of an average of 6,811 juveniles apprehended for 


violating provincial statutes other than liquor statutes and 
excluding traffic statutes, an average of 392 (5.8%) were 
charged. 

The data suggest that the police are more inclined to 
CNargesjuveniles engaged in traditionally criminal pursuits, 
tiatets, property, crimes for profit, than those ‘engaged in 
shoplifting, rowdy behavior, fighting, truancy, curfew-breaking, 
Ste eainteresting exception to this pattern is) the: relatively 
high charging rate for cannabis possession and alcohol-related 


offences. 


Detention 

No province-wide data are available on the proportion 
of juveniles charged with offences who are detained prior to 
appearing in court. The Metropolitan Toronto Police Youth 
Bureau provides this information for Toronto. 

Pheeloron to) ipokiee tehatigeca jsmahhengpercentage «of 
juventles cthanitane changed iin athe yp rovinee as a whole. ~1ny1978, 
the Youth Bureau charged 5,365 juveniles (including repeaters), 
ie. o Of the 25,740) apprenendéed for offences: 1nvl979, 5,335 or 
20.2% of the 26,476 juveniles apprehended were charged; in 1980, 
5,004 or 24.3% of 24,145 were charged; and in 1981, the figure 
Masog sU 5, OF 22.0 OF 24,509, Of the juveniles charged, the 
percentage detained prior to court appearance was 12.0% (643) in 
Poy see ieee (O45) 1m 197905 (15.2% (891) in 19803 and 16.23 °(892) 


nes), 


Juveniles detained prior to appearing in court or 
pending trial are held in observation and detention homes 
operated by the Ontario Ministry of Community and Social 


Services. 


Implications 

An average of 66,373 juveniles a year were apprehended 
by the police between 1978 and 1981. An unknown number of 
individuals were included in this count more than once -- in 
Toronto about one-quarter of police encounters: witha juveniles 
suspected of offences involved individuals previously apprehended 
during the year . 

Of “the Vjuventl es ‘apprehended yan average of 31.1% 
were ‘charged’. ‘Records:/of the other 68.9% exasti only om vhighly 
confidential police files. So, more than two-thirds of juveniles 
suspected of offences (including repeaters) would not be 
suseptible to an educational intervention unless they were 


referred ‘toa program on ta ‘voluntarysbdasis by sthe molice ; 


CHAPTER™ 2; 


COURT STATISTICS 


ed eae 
TABLE 4 


Number and Percentage of Charges Disposed in 
Juvenile Court by Adjudication, 1980-81, 1981-82 


DISPOSED CHARGES 


1980-81 1981-82 


COURT ADJUDICATION 


Not found delinquent! N 


25,087 1924, 182 
b 74.5 74.1 
TOTAL | 331,007 32,614 


Source: Data provided by Information and Computer Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of the Attorney General. 


TABLE 5 


Found delinquent 


sea 


Number and Percentage of Charges Resulting in a 
Finding of Delinquency by Disposition, 1980-81, 1981-82 


CHARGES RESULTING 
IN A FINDING OF 


4 
COURT DISPOSITION DELINQUENCY 


Training school 


Probation 


13,420 
% Sono 


25,087 | 24,182 | 


Source: Data provided by Information and Computer Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of the Attorney General. 


Ts a 
TABLE 6 


Number and Percentage of Completed Juvenile Court 
Cases by Adjudication, 1980-81, 1981-82 


COMPLETED CASESS | 
COURT ADJUDICATION 
| 1980-81 | 1981-82 


Not found delinquent ® 


Malem! Geb2Gauk 3u778 

y ae tla 1057 
Found delinquent” vn} 16,582° | 16,427 

¥ 82.5 81.3 


20,110 20,205 


Source: Data provided by Information and Computer Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of the Attorney General. 


TABLE 7 


Number and Percentage of Completed Juvenile Court 
Cases Resulting in a Finding of Delinquency by Disposition, 1980-81, 1981-82 


CASES RESULTING IN 
A FINDING OF , 


COURT DISPOSITION DELINQUENCY 


1980-81 | 1981-82 


Training school 763 
: 4.6 

390 

2.4 


440 
rapa | 


Source: Data provided by Information and Computer Systems Branch, 
; Ontario Ministry.of the Attorney General. 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLES oa 


Includes dismissed, withdrawn, transferred to another court 
and warrant issued for non-appearance. Hearings on an 
unknown number of charges were adjourned without a finding 
of delinquency, (Juvenile Delinquents Act, Section 16). 
Charges disposed in this manner are included in the "found 
delinquent" category because they cannot be separated out 
from similar dispositions that occur after findings of 
delinquency. This means that the number of charges not 
resulting in a finding of delinquency is underestimated and, 
correspondingly, that the number of charges resulting in a 
finding of delinquency is overestimated. 


Placed in the caresof the Children is) Atdgcocrepye 


Includes fine, ‘restitution, suspended “disposition , “adjourn - 
ment, reprimand’ etc. 


Includes, in the category "other," disposition by adjournment 
without a finding of delinquency. 


A case includes all charges heard together. A juvenile 
involved in more than one completed case during the year 
specified will be counted once for each case. 


Not found delinquent on any charge in the case. Cases 
resulting in adjournment without a finding of delinquency 
are included in the "found delinquent" category (see 
footnote 1). 


Found delinquent on at least one charge in the case. 
Includes adjournment without a finding of delinquency (see 
footnote 1). 


I A 
TABLE 8 


Number and Percentage of Juveniles with Charges Disposed by Adjudication, 1978-81 


JUVENILES! WITH CHARGES DISPOSED2 ; 
1978 1979 1980 1981 


N 2,864 2,685 3,415 S5/34 
% 2148 20 ae Be 5) Cie 
Found delinquent4 N 10,272 10,578 9,974 ois 
% 18.42 79.8 74.5 72.8 
ONTARIO TOTAL we 135136 135263 13:;389 13,704 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics, 


Juvenile Delinquents, 1978-81. 


COURT ADJUDICATION 


Not found delinquent? 


TABLE 9 


Number and Percentage of Juveniles Found Delinquent by Disposition, 1978-81 


JUVENILES FOUND DELINQUENT * 


1978 1979 1980 1981 


COURT DISPOSITION” 
N 696 Tas 712 : 
y 6.8 6.8 Tel 6 
] 
2g 


’ Training school 56 
7 5 
CAS N 508 518 44] 39 
4 4.9 4.9 4.4 3 
Probation N 4,565 4554 4,667 4,772 
2 44.4 43.1 46.8 47.8 
N 4,503 4,783 4,154 4,247 
4 43.8 AY, 41.6 42.6 
ONTARIO TOTAL 10,272 10,578 9,973 


Source: Data provided by Juvenile Services, Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada, 


Other 


= 


TABLE 10 


Number of Juveniles Found Delinquent by Age and Sex, 1978-81 


JUVENILES! FOUND DELINQUENT 4 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 


Male 
Female 
Male 
Female 
ONTARIO Male 
TOTAL Female 


Source: Data provided by Juvenile Services, Canadian Centre for Justice 


Statistics...stetistacs..Canada. 
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TABLE '42 


Percentage of Juveniles Found Delinquent by Most Serious Charge, 1978-81 


PERCENTAGE OF JUVENILES“ FOUND DELINQUENT 4 
1978 ISHS) 1980 1981 


MOST SERIOUS CHARGE ° 


9 
Break and enter as 24.3 22.9 


Take car without 
consent 1 


nN 
Ww 
ine) 
ul 


Theft 26.0 29.9 


Have stolen goods 


Cee | 


Wilful damage 
Treat fic atrencee: 
NCA orfeneeee: 


Liquor opienese 2 
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Gog 2 eS 
ONTARIO TOTAL 


Source: Data provided by Juvenile Services, Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE 13 


Number and Percentage of Juveniles Found Delinquent Committed 


to Training School by Most Serious Charge, 1978-81 


JUVENILES! COMMITTED TO TRAINING SCHOOL 


8 


MOST SERIOUS CHARGE 


1978 1979 fem (Ee enaed 1981 
Crimesof violence” N 40 69 54 
% 5:7 9.5 "oe 


=z 
Ww 
o 
w 
ine) 
~S 
DS 


Break and enter 


Take car without 
consent 


N 133 162 150 133 

9 19.1 22.4 721 es | 23.6 

N 54 

% : 6.5 

eet 
Municipal by-laws 2 poeta 


Other 115 
“ 11.8 15.9 13.3 
ONTARIO TOTAL pe 696 2 
100 “100, 100 


Source: Data provided by Juvenile Services, Cann Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE 14 


Number and Percentage of Juveniles Found Delinquent Placed in 


the Care of the Children's Aid Society by Most Serious Charge 
1978-81 


JUVENILES PLACED IN THE CARE OF CAS 


: f 9 
Crimes of violence’ 


wo 
oS 


Break and enter 


Take car without 
consent 


— 
. —f 
CoP erer 


Have stolen goods 


ak ee tS | 
% ] 


on 
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[Sal 
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0 
9 
9 


Wilful damage N 
* Py 
1] N 
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Traffic offences 


— 
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12 
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NCA offences 


Liquor offences 


School offences |4 
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if 0. 


Ww ~ 
. 4 . = . 
St ES Roy se) ie 


72 
Hees : 


15.1 
190 190 00 


Source: Data provided by Juvenile Services, Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE 15 


Number and Percentage of Juveniles Found Delinquent 


Placed on Probation by Most Serious Charge, 1978-8] 


JUVENILES! PLACED ON PROBATION 


1978 USMS) 1980 1981 
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MOST SERIOUS CHARGE 
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231 273 303 
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1,358 
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Frauds 55 57 


% 


Wilful damage N 305 312 
% Z 6.9 7.6 
1] N 
% 
N 129 152 
% 2.8 33 
N 
% 
N 
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fon} 
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Traffic offences 


NCA offences !@ 


13 


Liquor offences 


School offences !4 
1.9 
Municipal by-laws N 8 3 
% 0.2 0.1 
ea 


> 
al 
NSN OD 
i NS: 
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Pp +f 
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oO 
w 
= 
fon) 
oO 


0.1 0.1 
Other N 444 380 396 432 
% ; 8.3 8.5 9.1 


4,554 
100 


ONTARIO TOTAL \ 4,565 4,667 ‘wir | 
7 100 100 100 


Source: Data provided by Juvenile Services, Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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TABLE 16 


Number and Percentage of Juveniles Found Delinquent Disposed 


in Other Ways by Most Serious Charge, 1978-81 


a IN OTHER WAYS 


168 213 192 

; 4.8 
N 752 73) 
% 16.7 1553 16.8 14.3 
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MOST SERIOUS CHARGE 


3 : 9 
Crimes of violence” 
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Bey 
on 


Break and enter 


Take car without 
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Have stolen goods 
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Other 
12.8 12.0 10.4 Aes 
ONTARIO TOTAL 4,503 4,154 4,247 
100 00 00 


Source: Date provided by Juvenile Services, Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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14. 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLES 8-20 


Includes a very small number of adults charged under the 
the. Juvenile,.Delinquents. -Act.. 


Each individual who appears in juvenile court and has at 
teast one charge disposed in the year specified is counted 
once.,,.The. number reported has been shown by Statistics 
Canada analysis to be overestimated by about 3%. This is 
Guar tpiutedy tomerror damherent in’ the process of linkine all 
Oran, individual's charges for a year. 


Not found delinquent on any charge during the year specified. 


Found delinquent on at least one charge during the year 
specified. 


Only the most serious disposition for each juvenile found 
aeélinquent 1s included in this table, Uispositrons, from 
NOSits LOsleastirsenious. are: committed sto wtraininge school; 
Digced in Chevcare of the Childrens Aid sociery, placed on 
probation; and disposed in other ways including fine, 
restitution, suspended disposition, adjournment, reprimand, 
ETC x 


Age when the offence was committed. 


Incdudes, adults, charged under the iJuyenaie. Delinguents Act 
and persons whose age is not known. 


The charge that carried the most serious disposition. 


includes homicide, attempted murder, Sexual offences , 
assaults and robbery. 


In. Tables 1,.,2 and, 3..this.charge.is included under motor 
venice, Cher. 


Includes charges under the Criminal Code and provincial 
statutes. These offences are omitted from Tables 1, 2 and 3. 


Includes charges under the Narcotic Control Act only. 
Charges under the Food and Drugs Act are included in the 
Catecornn, Jother, 1} 


Includes charges under provincial statutes only (see footnote 
io page 9). 


Includes charges under the Education Act (Revised Statutes 
Of Ontario L9s0, Chapter 129). 


DISCUSSION 


Evaluation of the data 

This chapter deals with ‘data “from ‘two “sources. the 
Ontario Ministry of the Attorney General’, “andthe Juvenwe 
Services program of Statistics Canada's Canadian Centre for 
OUstice wtaerstres., 

The Ontario Attorney General administers the 
Provincial Courts (Family Division), which hear the cases of 
juveniles accused of offences. These courts file’ daily reports 
On, their opergtions to Che Attorney -Generat ; 

An €xact correspondence between the number of 
juveniles (including repeaters) charged with offences by the 
police and the number of cases disposed in juvenile court 
cannot be expected: for three. redsons.. dll Casesmarertor 
disposed in the yedr the charges are baid; Statistics” Canada 
police data do not include the cases of juveniles charged only 
Heen trafficsoffences; and all, juveniles charged with offences 
do not necessarily appear in juvenile court. Also, the Ontario 
Attorney General reports juveni=ercourt data for ges  fascal 
years, while Statistics Canada uses calendar years. 

Considering these factors, the correspondence between 
police data on juveniles charged and Attorney General data on 
cases disposed is remarkably close. In 1980, the police reported 


21,200 juveniles charged in Ontario, while in fiscal 1980-81 the 


Attorney General reported 20,110 juvenile cases disposed. In 
1981, the police reported 20,396 juveniles charged and in 
fiscal 1981-82 the Attorney General reported 20,205 cases 
disposed. Figures for cases disposed in the calendar years 
1980 and 1981, made available by the Attorney General's 
Information and Computer Systems Branch on request, were 20,082 
in 1980 cand]20-28s5ein 1oSi. 

The Juvenile Services program of the Canadian 
Centre for Justice Statistics. (Statistics Canada) provides 
detailed information about juveniles with charges disposed and 
about charges against juveniles. The data on juveniles are not 
comparable to data on juveniles charged by the police or to 
Attorney General data on cases disposed because Statistics 
Canada figures do not include repeaters, that “is, each juvenile 
is counted only oncé in a year. Data from Statistics Canada 
and the Ontario Attorney General on the number of charges 
disposed should be roughly comparable. This is far from being 
tHe Cases | 

Juvenile courts send information directly to 
Statistics Canada. There seems to be considerable variation 
in the completeness of the data provided by Ontario courts. 
In 1980, Statistics Canada” reported’ 25478~charges disposed 
compared to 33,667 reported by the Attorney General for 1980-81; 
in 1981, Statistics Canada reported 26,992 compared to 527624 


reported by the Attorney General for 1981-82. (Attorney General 


figures for calendar 1980 and 1981 were 33,540 for 1980 and 
55, 040, 2007 slh08 en) 

Because Statistics Canada does not provide a figure 
comparable to, the Attorney General's figure ror cases it was 
not possible to know whether under-reporting from Ontario 
courts affected whole cases or only ;charges. (On grequese. 
Statistics Canada was able to do a count for 1981 similar to 
the Attorney General's case count. The figures showed that 
Statistics Canada had received reports on 19.7% fewer cases 
than the Attorney General. 

Under-reporting varied from district to district. 
Cochrane sNorth. i1nithesnortheastern part ote theaprovince, 
reported 185 juvenile cases to the Attorney General in calendar 
1981. .butsonly.3 to Statistics Canada. Essex, inuthe southwest, 
reported 442 cases to the Attorney General and 241 (45.5% fewer) 
toaStatastics Canada . The.four. Metropolitan -foronto courtse-- 
louonto,,. scarborough, Etobicoke and North York ~-— reportedso,)7Z 
cases to the Attorney General but only 4,403 (28.7% fewer) to 
Statas tice GanadatssAlso vin, Olof Slodistricts. more. cases 
were reported to Statistics Canada than to the Attorney General. 
Of;.these,' 5.involved small: discrepancies of between 6 and 23 
cases and one. (Algoma,.in the northeast) a discrepancy of 49 


Gases. 


The following conclusions can be drawn from the above 
discussion: 

e There is no reason to believe that. data on juvenile charges 
and cases disposed supplied by the Ontario Attorney General 
aréd ancompilete; 

e Some Ontario courts are not supplying complete data on 
disposed juvenile court cases to Statistics Canada. In 
1981, about one-fifth of such cases and about the same 
fraction of disposed charges were not reported to Statistics 
Canada. This means the information on juveniles with charges 
disposed (excluding repeaters) contained in this chapter 
(Tables 8-20) is based on incomplete data. 

It is not clear whether or to what extent missing 
data has biased the information reported here. There is no 
reason to believe that courts tend to under-report some types 
of cases more than others. If this does occur, there is no 
reason to believe it occurs consistently, in; different, courts. 
Still, it 2s possible that. some types of cases are consistently 
under-reported, perhaps for eae associated with the report- 
ing process itself, and this may have introduced unknown biases 


tmto fthedataspresented inthis, chapter, 


Adjudication, disposition 


A juvenile charged with an offence is not judged 


guilty or not guilty of that offence but is either adjudged 


delinquent or the charge is disposed without a finding of 
delinquency. (In some cases the juvenile may be transferred 
tO -acult course for=trival) 

Tf a juvenile-1s adjudgedidelmnquents severa 
dispositions or combinationsof dispositions are possible. 

The judge can suspend final disposition or adjourn the case 
for a definite or indefinite period, impose a fine, place the 
juvenile on probation, impose any other conditions he deems 
advisable or commit the juvenile “to the-care or the: Chiddren's 
Aid SOCLEtTyY OT LON training» scnool. 

Tables 4 and 5° show the court. findings ‘onall: charges 
disposed in Ontario juvenile courts in the fiscal years 1980-81 
and 1981-82° and Tables 6 and’? Show ‘the’ findings for all 
completed cases. (A case can involve a single charge or two or 
more charges heard together.) The figures in these tables were 
provided by the Ontario Ministry of the Attorney General and 
are believed to be complete. 

In’ each year, about three-quarters ‘of the disposed 
charges resulted in adjudications of delinquency and more than 
four-fitths of the completed cases resulted “in +a “finding gor 
delinquency on at least one charge. These figures include an 
unknown number of charges and cases disposed by adjournment 


without a finding of delinquency (see footnotes 1 and /7,,. 


page 20).* Data presented later suggest that whether cases 
are adjourned withoutor after a finding of delinquency may 
depend on the preference of the judge hearing the case (see 
pages 42-44). 

In terms of numbers, more than 20,000 cases were 
completed in each year of which about 16,500 resulted in 
findings of delinquency. (Some juveniles had more than one 
case completed in the course of a year.) 

Of ithe rcases? resud:ting: lin fandings, of, delinquency, 
about one-third led to placement on probation and about 5% to 
committal to training school. The remainder, about three-fifths 
of the cases, led to dispositions that would not entail involve- 
emnt with the juvenile correctional services system. These 


include jplacementimin athe reaneyof «the .Chiddven,'s. Aid..Society,, and 


According to Statistics Canada figures, adjournment without a 
finding of delinquency accounted for 2,945 (11.6%) of the 
25 78) Chargessrenporced yin’ 4980. and’ 3956/5 (12'S FoR. thie (26,, 9.92 
in 1981. Adjournment without a finding of delinquency was the 
most, SET ious, dispoesmidon for 14759. )(13..05) wok, Phe 15-7589 
juveniles (excluding repeaters) with charges disposed in 1980 
andi 14,9697 C4. As) Of the 1557.04 1409.8) SO lee es tof Ctheidiisposed 
charges reported to the Attorney General resulted in adjournment 
without a finding of delinquency, this would mean about 4,000 
charges a year classified in the "found delinquent" category did 
not actually result in findings of delinquency. Shifting these 
charges to the "not found delinquent" category would change the 
fraction of charges resulting in a finding of delinquency from 
about three-quarters to about five-eighths. Similarly, although 
Statistics Canada figures for juveniles with charges disposed 
do not include repeaters and are therefore not comparable to 
Attorney General case figures which include repeaters, if about 
13.5% of cases reported to the Attorney General resulted in 
adjournment without a finding of delinquency, roughly 2,750 
cases a year classified "found delinquent," did not result in 
sucha finding. Shifting these cases to the "not found 
delinquent" category would change the percentage found 
delinquent from about 82% to about 68%. 


the dispositions grouped in the category "other" -- fine, 
restitution, suspended disposition, adjournment, reprimand, 
ete? 

In number terms, of the approximately 164500 guyenilées 
(including repeaters) adjudged delinquent, about 5,700 were 
placed on probation and about 800 were committed to training 
school while about 10,000 received dispositions that would not 
bring them into contact with the juvenile corrections system. 

The Test of the data presented an <thi sitchapiter was 
collected by Statistics Canada and is based on incomplete 
reports. It is not known in what ways the findings may have 
been influenced by selective under-reporting. Juveniles were 
counted only once in a year and totals include a small number 
of adults charged under the Juvenile’ Delinquents Act: 

Table 8 shows that a smaller percentage of juveniles 
who had charges disposed in 1980 and 1981 were adjudged delinquent 
on at least one charge than in the previous years. The 
fi sures were: 219.79 1832 Cee OO woo Seow Ae. LOC. 72 Boe 
Data on disposition (Table 9) show no clear trends. 

Table 10 shows the age and sex of juveniles who were 
found delinquent, Older juveniles and boys were more frequent 
than younger juveniles and girls. No trends over time could be 
discerned, 

Looking at the most serious charges* against juveniles 


(Table 11) and the percentage of juveniles found delinquent that 


* 
See footnote 8, pager. 


fara orto mac O1rrence -cateyvory *(Tabievi2),°>the* dominant 
impression is of year-to-year consistency. Although the 
percentage of juveniles charged who were found delinquent 
varied by offence, the nature of the charge did not influence 
jUCtcidiepenavior nearly to the extent it anfluenced police 
Charging practices. 

Theft accounted for the highest percentage of juveniles 
found delinquent -- between 26.0% and 29.9% in each year. Break 
and enter was second, accounting for 22.9% to 24.6%, and all 
other offences were far behind. Alcohol-related offences 
accoeuntea fOr 59,55 to, 6.0% of Juveniles found delinquent and 
offences under the Narcotic Control Act for.2.6% to,3,. 834, 

Looking at disposition by charge for juveniles found 
delinquent (Tables 13 to 16), year-to-year consistency is again 
notable. Of juveniles committed to training schools, the highest 
percentage (33.6% to 43.5%) were found delinquent on break and 
.enter charges. The second most frequent category was theft (19.1% 
CO 75 we). Alcohol-related offences accounted for 0.9% to 2.7% 
of juveniles committed to training schools and Narcotic Control 
AGE “ofrences tor 0.9% to 2.4%. 

Among probationers, also, break and enter was the 
most frequent offence and theft was second, although the 
difference between the percentages in the two categories was 
Smarver (break and enter, 26.3% to 29.7%; theft, 26.5% to 27.8%). 


Of juveniles placed in the care of the Children's Aid Society, 


25.0% to 31.5% were found delinquent on theft charges and 23.2% 
to 28.1% on break and enter charges, and of juveniles disposed 
in other ways (fine, adjournment, etc.), between 26.8% and 32.9% 
were found delinquent for theft and 14.3% to 16.8% for break 
andventer,. 

Alcohol-related offences” accounted ons.) aeons > 
ofiprobationers, 2.09 to 6333 af juveniles splacedain tverearc 
ofthe Children's Aid Society,” and 8.0% jto 8583 of juveniles 
disposed in other ways. For Narcotic Control Act offences, the 


percentages were: probationers, 2.8% to 3.8%; Children's Aid 


Society, 0.9%) to. 1. 9o¢-wother eZ Gato A aan 
Metropolitan Toronto 


One of the problems with province-wide statistics is 
that marked regional differences may cancel each other out, 
producing averages that are typical of nowhere. Unfortunately, 
when looking at regional differences, so many factors may be 
Varying, at the same time -- actual. delinquency patterns yepolice 
practices, court behavior, REGAN ORIN 8 and sociological 
variables PAN le impossible to untangle. them. 

An examination of the statistics from the four 
Metropolitan Toronto courts proved interesting. The court in 
which a juvenile's case is heard is chosen on the basis of 
where the alleged offence is committed. So, at least to some 
extent, the four courts hear cases of juvenites from all over, 


the city. Also, the police force is the same throughout the 


Metropolitan Toronto area -- the Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Youth Bureau. 

Tables 17 and 18 show that, as far as the charges 
against them are concerned, the differences between juveniles 
with charges disposed in the four Metropolitan Toronto courts 
and in the province as a whole are minor, although break and 
enter seems to be less prevalent in, Toronto. Court findings, 
on the other hand, showed considerable differences. (It should 
be kept in mind that there seemed to be a high rate of under- 
reporting from Toronto courts to Statistics Canada and this 
could influence the results.) 

There was a relatively small difference between 
Metropolitan Toronto courts and the province as a whole in the 
percentage of juveniles with charges disposed who were found 
delinquent’ on at least one charge, with a smaller percentage 
found delinquent in the Toronto area (Table 19). But the figure 
for the four Toronto courts together masked the fact that in 
Etobicoke, Scarborough and North York, the percentage found 
delinquent was higher than in the whole "province, while®in 
Toronto it was considerably lower. 

Under the Juvenile Delinquents Act, a judge can 
adjourn a case without a finding of delinquency (JDA, Section 
LO)Moratter a finding of delinquency (JDA, Section” 20" 41) D). 
In 1980, the percentage of juveniles with charges disposed whose 


cases were adjourned without a finding of delinquency in the 


four Toronto. area courts were: Etobicoke, 3.7%; Scarborough, 7.83; 


North York,’ 9.0%" Toronto,’ 35.8% . Im -P98st the filouresPwere, 
Etobicoke, 2.5%;) Scarborough, 12.2%;, North York; 2077 iowen to, 
34.4%. Looking at the percentage of juveniles with charges 
disposed whose cases were adjourned after a finding of 
delinquency, the figures for 1980 were: Etobicoke, 28.0%; 
Scarborough "467% 3) North York; -so2%9 Toronto 7086) Hieunes 
for “1981 were:). Etobicoke’. 2403. 33 4Starbonrough, 935.2445 eNomith 
York, 11.1%;) ‘Toronto, 10.9%. In° NorthsYork; : where “adjournment 
either before or after a finding of delinquency was not a common 
disposition, the court suspended disposition after a finding of 
delinquency (JDA, Section 20 (1) a) for 30.4% of juveniles with 
charges disposed in 1980 and 33.0% in 1981. 

The most likely explanation for these differences 
between courts would seem to be judges' preferences. 

Table. 20 compares the: dispositions of juveniles found 
delinquent in the four Metropolitan Toronto courts and the 
province as a whole. (Suspended disposition and adjournment 
after ay finding .of delinquency, are included in the category 
“othereis ThesToronto ccourt dueeened less from province-wide 
faguresiithan did thesother ~threc. Mecutacreater proportion of 
juveniles who appeared before the Toronto court does not appear 
in the table because a much higher percentage was not found 


delinquent. 


Implications 


More than 20,000 juvenile court cases were completed 
anentarzO, in each of the last two years and about’ 16,500° of 
these cases resulted in findings of delinquency.* Of the 
approximately 16,500 juveniles (including repeaters) found 
delinquent, about 10,000 received dispositions that would not 
bring them into contact with the juvenile correctional services 
system, that is, dispositions other than probation or committal 
to a training school. This means there are roughly 6,500 
juveniles a year (including repeaters) -- 5,700 probationers 
and 800 training school wards -- who could be reached by 
preventive drug/alcohol education programs run through the 
Juvenile, corrections System. 

if Such) programs were «desiened, tor juveniles in 
trouble with the law, they could also be made available to some 
of ther roughly 10,000 juveniles now receiving dispositions fhat 
do not bring them into the correctional system. Under both the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act and.the Young Offenders Act, which is 
to replace it, judges could refer juveniles to drug/alcohol 
education programs under provisions which give them the authority 
to impose conditions deemed "advisable" or "reasonable" on the 


release of young persons found delinquent or guilty of offences. 


* . 
Included in the approximately 16,500 cases resulting in find- 
ings of delinquency are cases disposed by adjournment without 
finding of delinquency (see footnotes 1 and 7, page 20). 


These programs, possibly run by or in conjunction with the 
Probation and: Aftercare offices of thesOntario Ministryeoe 
Community and Social Services, could also take referrals from 


other agencies that deal with such juveniles. 
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TABLE 22 


and Alcohol-Related Charges Resultin 
e of Charge -81 


by Disposition an 


DRUG AND ALCOHOL-RELATED CHARGES 


NCA, possession 


NCA, other 


Food and Drugs Act 


Provincial liquor statutes 


TOTAL 


NCA, possession 


NCA, other 


Food and Drugs Act 


Provincial liquor statutes 


TOTAL 


NCA, possession 


NCA, other 


Food and Drugs Act 


Provincial liquor statutes 


TOTAL 


NCA, possession 


NCA, other 


Food and Drugs Act 


Provincial liquor statutes 


TOTAL 


N 
% 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


51 50 50 22 
3.8 309 3.6 er 
PROBATION 


139 146 181 166 
46.2 40.7 41.0 45.9 
Gil 38 24 
62.0 61.3 72.73 
3 i 10 
30.03 64,73 55.63 


327 


187 232 174 
52m 92,5 48.1 


ONTARIO GRAND TOTAL 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics 


, Juvenile Delinquents, 1978-81 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLES 21, 22 


Includes trafficking, importing and cultivating of drugs 
covered by the Narcotic Control Act (see footnote 4, 


page 9). 
See footnote 7, page 9. 


Percentage calculated on base figure of less than 50. 


Discussion 

Little is known about the role drugs, including 
alcohol, play in juveniles' involvement with crime, although 
the use of alcohol by juveniles and the non-medical use of 
narcotic, controlled and restricted drugs are in themselves 
GET ences, 

The fact that a young person apprehended for an 
offence was under the influence of drugs or alcohol at the 
time .the.offence;was.committed: mayor. may. not. be. detected by 
the arresting police officer. If it is detected, the. informa- 
tion may.or,may not be,recorded.,..And it might. be,.even more 
difficult to learn from police records that a juvenile was 
believed to have committed a crime to obtain drugs or alcohol 
Oorfithe moneysto buy them. ),.In,any,case,.police records, on 
juveniles are highly confidential. 

Ligagdrug,or alcohol-related of fence,.1s: al Leged: to 
have been committed along with another offence, only the most 
serious: offence, wallin bey recorded, tor .the,purposes,.of Statistics 
Canada's crime enforcement statistics. Only the Metropolitan 
fotontonPoliaces;doespnot apply thas) fimud-tipie: offence, rule!) -—- 
its reports to Statistics Canada include information on all 
offences detected in connection with a single incident or victim. 

If all offences detected by police were reported to 
Statistics Canada, more might be known about the extent to which 


drugs and alcohol are involved when other crimes are committed. 


Statistics Canada's aim is to record the nature and frequency 
of illegal incidents, rather than the total number of offences 
within incidents. And to a considerable extent, recording 
offences within incidents would provide more information about 
police charging practices than about crime. However, this 
would be interesting information in itself, and as long as all 
offences” within a Single incident Or"against-a-simele Victim 
were coded so they could be linked and the most serious selected, 
the statistics presently provided’ by Statistics Canada could 
Still be produced. 

The number of juveniles (including repeaters) 
apprehended by the police for drug and alcohol-related offences 
was described in Chapter 1. These data include only cases in 
which the drug or alcohol-related offence was the most serious 
the juvenile was alleged to have committed. (The Toronto 
polices failure "to use" the mulripre=offence*rulesdoes not 
affect the ‘data’ on persons’ apprehended: For each person , 9only 
the most serious offence detected is recorded. ) 

While’ the police report’ only thee mos tosSerious#oéfences 
alleged to have been committed by the juveniles they apprehend, 
juvenite ‘courts submit’ information’ on) all: charges disposed: 
Tables 21 and 22 show the adjudication and disposition of drug 
and’ “alcohol-related charges?’ (The) cautions? in) thei previous 
chapter about the incompleteness of the reports submitted to 


Statistics Canada apply to these data.) 


The average number of drug and alcohol-related 
charges disposed a year between 1978 and 1981 was: narcotics 
possession, 522; narcotics trafficking, importing and cultiva- 
ting, 64; offences under the Food and Drugs Act, 21; and 
liquor-related offences, 1,262. 

Of the average total of 1,869 drug and alcohol-related 
charges disposed a year, 1,381 (73.9%) ended in findings of 
delinquency. An average 63 (4.6%) of these resulted in 
gommicteaito training school; 43 (3.1%) in Children's Aid 
Society placement; 547 (39.6%) in placement on probation; and 
728 (52.7%) in other dispositions. 

There were no marked trends over time, although the 
percentage of drug and alcohol-related charges ending in find- 
ings of delinquency declined from 76.9% in 1978 and 77.3% in 


To orto Files. in 2980 and 70.2% in’ 1981: 
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CHAPTER 4: 


CORRECTIONS STATISTICS 


TABLE 23 


Caseload in the Ontario Juvenile Correctional Services System 
by Program/Facility, Dec. 31, 1980 and Dec. 31, 198] 


CASELOAD 
DEC.31,1980} DEC.31 ,1981 


PROGRAM/FACILITY 


Observation and detention homes | 


Training school 


Correctional group home“ 


TOTAL4 7,440 7,805 


Source: Data provided by Management Information Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


TABLE 24 


Number of Admissions to and Discharges from the Ontario Juvenile 
Correctional Services System by Program/Facility, 198] 


5 
PROGRAM/FACILITY MOVEMENTS DURING 1981 


Observation and detention Ronee” 


Source: Data provided by Management Information Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


TABLE .25 


Number and Percentage of Discharges from Observation 
and Detention Homes in 1981 by Length of Stay 


DISCHARGES FROM OBSERVATION AND 


LENGTH OF STAY DETENTION HOMES IN 198] 


Less than 5 days 
5 to 9 days 
10 to 19 days 


20 to 29 days 


1 to 3 months 
4 to 6 months 


7 months or more 


~ Source: Data provided by Management Information Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


TABLE 26 


Number and Percentage of Discharges from Probation in 1981 by Length of Stay 


LENGTH OF STAY DISCHARGES FROM PROBATION IN 1981 


Less than 4 months 


4 to 6 months 


7 to 9 months 


10 months to 1 year 


] to 2 years 


2 to 3 years 


3 to 4 years 


More than 4 years 


source: Data provided by Management Information Systems Banch, 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 
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TABLE 27 


Number and Percentage of Discharges from Training Schools, 


Correctional Group Homes and Other Programs/Facilities by Length of Sta 


DISCHARGES IN 1981 


LENGTH OF STAY TRAINING CORRECTIONAL OTH 
SCHOOL GROUP HOME 


ER 
i 

40 
43 
2] 
18 

3 
10 


Source: Data provided by Management Information Systems Branch, 
Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


Less than 1 month 


1 to 3 months 


4 to 6 months 


7 to 9 months 


10 months to 1 year 


‘ More than 1 year 


100 | 15497 100 
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FOOTNOTES TO TABLES 23-28 


Includes juveniles who may not subsequently be found 
delinguent or who, although found delinquent, may not come 
into further. contact with the juvenile correctional 
services system because they receive dispositions other 
than probation or commitment to a training school. 


Privately run homes totally subsidized by the Ontario 
Ministry of Community and Social Services and generally 
used exclusively for Crown wards. 


Includes juveniles in boarding homes, children's mental 
health centres, maternity homes, etc., as well as juveniles 
living with their parents or on their own. 


Juveniles committed to training school generally 

receive correctional aftercare services until the age of 
18, Caseload totals include juveniles receiving aftercare 
services. A small number of juveniles may be counted 

twice in the caseload totals, e.g. training school runaways 
and probationers being held in observation and detention 
homes. 


Each admission to and discharge from a correctional program/ 
facility~is~included-in’)the--count... -A-single, juvenile may 
have several admissions and discharges during the year -- 
the terms "admission" and “discharge" refer to admission 

to or discharge from a specified program/facility, not the 
juvenile "correctional servicess system iasea whole. | aCase- 
load..figunes at, Déc..31, L980 es plus admissions, and minus 
discharges for 1981 ishouldvequal the) Hee wma, LISTe case 
load figures.- There is\ a discrepancy of one in thé figures 
for observation and detention homes. 


Absent without official leave for 48 hours or more. 


Discussion 


The juvenile correctional services system 


Juveniles who are placed on probation or committed 
to training school fall under the purview of the juvenile 
correctional services system, administered by the Ontario 
Ministry of Community and Social Services. 

Probation may be for an indefinite or a specified 
term -- nothing in the Juvenile Delinquents Act’ requires? a 
judge to set a term. A juvenile is discharged from probation 
by the judge who heard his case, either at the end of his term 
or on the recommendation of his probation officer. 

Committal to training school means a juvenile is 
made a ward of the Crown and committed to the care of the 
province in accordance with the Training Schools Act (Revised 
Sud tices.,.01 ON vanloeloou. Chapter 508). ro rhe Minis try tor 
Community and Social Services may place the juvenile in a train- 
ing school, a correctional group home (a privately run, Ministry- 
subsidized facility generally used exclusively for Crown wards) 
or anywhere else it sees fit. Crown wardship expires when the 
ward reaches 18 years of age, although it may be ended by the 
Ministry before then. Until wardship ends, the juvenile 
receives aftercare services and remains part of the juvenile 


corrections .caseLload. 


In additionto-correctional services, the Minisiuy 
of Community and Social Services maintains observation and 
detention homes, where juveniles may be held prior to court 


appearance, pending trial or on the’ way to other facilities. 


Caseload 


Table 23 shows the juvenile corrections' caseload 
Fty DeCrardal ye L9.80.,. and Dec: 51. tools includingsjuvenilessnerd 
in observation and detention homes. At the end of 1980, 328 
juveniles were being held in observation and detention homes; 
4,608 were on probation; 405 were in training schools; 78 in 
correctional group homes; and 2,021 in other institutions and 
homes, with. their parents, on their own, etc. (Included in the 
lastucatesory. are, Crown, wards receiving aftercare, services 
following discharge from other programs/facilities. At the 
end of 1981, the figures were: observation and detention homes, 
wh2 83 probation... o,099: training, schools, s404 correc c ional 


eVOUD, Domes. J. Other, s1..50.5., 


Movements and length of stay 


Table 24 shows the movements within the juvenile 
corrections system in 1-981 and Tables 25 to 27, the Jength of 
stay in the different programs/facilities. 


Almost half of the discharges* from observation and 


* 

The term ''discharge" refers to discharge from a specified 
program/facility, not from the juvenile correctional services 
system as a whole. 
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detention homes in 1981 came after stays of less than 5 days 
and 82.3% came after stays of less than 20 days. About half 
of the discharges from probation came before 7 months had been 
served and 82.0% came before a year. 

LOOKINg at training schools, 4) ./s”or* the Loser 
discharges came after stays of less than a month; 37.0% came 
after stays of between 1 and 3 months and 21.9% after stays 
of 4 to 6 months. Only 9.4% of training school discharges 
came after stays of 7 months or more and only 1.0% after stays 
Giumere than a year. Similarly, 29,03 Of discharves* trom 
correctional group homes came after stays of less than a month; 
Se seacter. L te Ss months; 15.6%, 4°to 6 months; and’ 25.0%, 

7 Months or more. 

Length of stay in programs/facilities that fall into 
the-category “other follows a different pattern, With 59.4%. of 
stays lasting 7 months or more. Also, this category includes 
Crown wards receiving aftercare services, whose total length 
of stay on aftercare may be made up of several stays in different 
programs/facilities which fall into this category. 

Table 28 shows the next destination of RN, S98: from 
observation and detention homes and correctional programs/ 
facilities. While 84.4% of discharges from probation are into 
the community, three-quarters of training school discharges move 


to other Ministry of Community and Social Services facilities or 


= 664 = 


programs, as do half of correctional group home discharges. 


Implications 


Overall, juvenile correctional programs/facilities 
are characterized by high turnover and short stays. This 
suggests that drug/alcohol education programs designed for use 
in correctional settings should be short and intense. 

Based on 1980 and 1981 figures, just more than 5% 
of, the, correctional services caseload ‘consists of juventles “in 
training, schools. While this is a relatively small percentage, 
assuming, these. youth are highly at risk of further trouble with 
the law, preventive drug/alcohol education in training schools 
should be considered. /An alternative’ would be for them to 
attend such a program after discharge from training school, 
Whine Tecelving, aftercare services: 

Probationers and juveniles receiving aftercare 
Services are avlarge majority of the correctional seryices 
caseload, As suggested in Chapter 2, programs run by or in 
conjunction with Probation and Aftercare offices could serve 
these youth and could also be made available to others on 
referral by judges or social service agencies. 

Binally, a large number of juveniles, pass through 
observation and detention homes. Although stays are very short 
and many of these youth go on to other correctional programs/ 


facilities, programs in the laree observavion ana derencion 


homes could serve some juveniles who would otherwise be over- 
looked. Particularly, an observation and detention home program 
might be the only opportunity for juveniles who are subsequently 
not found delinquent or who receive dispositions that do not 

bring them into contact with the correctional system to participate 
in a drug/alcohol education program designed for young people in 
trouble with the law. Also, programs run out of Probation and 
Aftercare offices would probably be available to selected juveniles 
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CHAPTER 5: 


CONCLUSIONS 


Findings 


Further research is needed on the link between 
drug/alcohol use and juvenile crime. If the link were found 
to be causal, the case for preventive drug education among 
juveniles in trouble with the law would be much stronger. 

But even without evidence of a causal link, a persuasive 
argument can be made. 

Drug use and delinquency have been consistently shown 
to be correlated. Since drug use is more frequent in delinguenc 
populations, education programs aimed at these populations will 
reach a higher proportion of users. Furthermore, drug/alcohol 
use is one of many. behaviors that, directly or indirectly, get 
juveniles into trouble. ‘Effective educational programs should 
be able to help alleviate at lleast this source of potential 
‘problems and, since drug/alcohol use is itself illegal, could 
prevent some young offenders from coming into further contact 
with the law. There is, in addition, the likelihood that such 
programs could also benefit those who have not yet experienced 
problems with the law. In the past, drug education with school 
populations has been shown to be of mixed effectiveness in 
preventing drug use. Programs developed and tested with young 
offenders could be useful in developing programs that are more 
effective in reaching and influencing thoseiparts of school 
populations characterized by high rates of drug use and other 


problem behaviors, in other words, those for whom programs may 


be considered essential. 

In Ontario, an average of about 66,400 suspected 
juvenile offenders (including repeaters) were apprehended by 
the police each year between 1978 and 1981. Of these, 
approximately 20,600 were charged. 

Looking at figures for 1980-81 and 1981-82, of more 
than 20,000 juvenile court cases completed each year, about 
163500’ resulted’in findingscofrdelinquencys, :(This,figure 
includes cases adjourned without a finding of delinquency.) 
About 5,700 cases led to probation and 800 to training school. 
The remaining 10,000 cases led to dispositions that would not 
entail involvement with the juvenile correctional services 
system. 

Probationers and juveniles receiving aftercare 
Services ene a Jlaroe majority of the correctional services 
caseload. For them, as well as for other juvenile offenders 
living in the community, educational programs could be run out 
of Probation and Aftercare offices. Short programs in the 
larger observation and detention homes could reach a large 
number of juveniles, including some who might not have another 
chance to participate in such a program. Finally, although a 
relatively small number of juveniles go to training schools, 
assuming they are highly at risk of further trouble with the 
law, drug/alcohol education programs should be considered for 


young offenders in’these institutions’. 


Recommendations 


As a result of the findings above, tie tollowing 


research recommendations are made: 


1. The development and research-testing of pilot education 
programs for use in observation and detention homes, 
training schools and/or non-residential juvenile correc- 
tional settings (e.g., Probation and Aftercare offices). 


The objectives: of this* activity >wills include; 


(a) The identification of effective ways to influence 
the behaviors (including drug use) of juveniles 
who have encountered problems with the justice 
system; 

(b)e, The identification of) the psycho-social dynamics of 
such effective interventions identified in (a); 

(c): «ihe adentification of efiective procedures far 
reaching and influencing those youth who are still 
only "at risk" of developing problems involving 
the justice system, and who are still in the regular 


school system. 


Zio. A review of the literature .on: 
(a) Drug/alcohol education programs for juveniles who 
have encountered trouble with the law; 
(b) The causes and nature of delinquency, particularly 


as these relate to drug use and abuse. 


The objectives of these activities are to provide the 
theoretical and conceptual bases for the development and 


evaluation of the programs referred to in (1) above. 
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